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equal, if not greater, force to the unlimited control of ability as brilliant and exceptional men, of supreme officials care-fully trained as overseers of the people. The Athenian democracy used the oyster-shell against a too powerful citizen. A modern people does not altogether trust in cleverness, even though for a moment it may consent to profit by it. Ability is not, and should not, be a passport to popular favour.1 One ideal of the French Enlightenment was probably to preserve the forms of autocracy, but to dictate its policy according to the laws of Reason and of Nature (then assumed to be in complete harmony). At the first real crisis in the Revolution, the sages and thinkers lost all grasp on affairs, or on the popular mind. Napoleon was justified in his dislike of the ideologues. The ominous symptom to-day is not that the people claim to govern themselves, which, if a genuine wish, would be a sign of health; but rather that clever men claim absolute power to act in the people's name. Here, in a new and deceptive form, is the old fallacy that the best government would be that .of the exceptional man; to whom, Aristotle said (either in irony or foreboding), the citizens, acknowledging a. superior, would surrender themselves unconditionally. So far from being the best form, this would probably be the worst of all. A mechanical and coerced perfection, imposed on automata from without, can never become an ideal, and has always in practice failed. The same argument then will apply to a threatened regimen of the 'intellectual minority.' For these men, useful only in the sphere of idealism, imagination, and suggestion, cannot be trusted to hurry a sluggish people on their a priori path of progress. There is as yet little sign that the foreignness of government, the dualism of ruler and ruled, has been as yet transcended in any higher unity or deeper sympathy.
1 See my article on f The Old System of Education,* Oxford and Cambridge Review, July, 1911.